How I was Able to Predict the Attack on Pearl Harbor 7/7/90 

' In a magazine article that appeared 10 weeks before it happened. 

, . ^ iten 011 radioii news early this morning, when I was restiiig^a^istenina- to the 

oJ?- 0 ! before resuming walking again, included a name that appeared to\>e but onf letter 
off of .duum like which it bounded. It reminded me of Dr. ertly A. HoKath. 

-Mr, H S rVa ? h a oheoi3t - e Write itueslan who fled the Huesian revolution by 

S^birt fled ," eat - *° where he bourne a fje&d 

in time Artemy became a reinowned expert on aoy beane and the eJ5i- 

agrioulture 111 the Chia -« •»«-- »«*«. -u 

{J e Was ™ School of Agriculture staff at the diversity of Delaware when I went 
there. He went to Wilmington fairly frequently and he often picked me uo when X was hitch- 

a If S°V aC £ °^ her ’ he toeW 1 WaS writing > h» both told me about Sd 
ga e me a copy ot the Tenaka emorial, as it then was known. It was a blueprint for 

Japanese expansion after World War I. Some believed it was not a genuine do^Lt At the 
time Artemy gave me a copy virtually nothing had appeared about it in print. I assume 
something^ may have but I have no recollection of them. 

„ , n * Was th ® n co y® ring Newark, where the university is, for the Wilmington Morning Hews 
and covering university sports for the Sunday Star, fye Star had a magazine sectST^ 

teSs^nf’info ° n + f 3114 19 5 2 ° Tl93j 1 *** a len StlS article on first the wonders* of soy 

be*ns, my formation coming from Artemy, and then one on the Tanaka Manorial. There may 

have been others but these too I recalled while walking and thinking th£ mS^ing! 

A decade later, when I was Washington correspondent for Click , then the third lar- 
gest picture magazine, I thought again of the '-‘•'anaka Emorial whe$tf the situation in the 
orient seemed to be edging more and more toward war. 

tho b ! rt 1 ^ 1 3130 did a shorter Tar8i » n <* the article for 

the Star for the Philadelphia Ledger s Sunday section, which it syndicated to about^7 
other papers . } contributed ±o it in those days.) U / ‘ 

h 4 . work y ng on th ® article for blick and more aware that there had been controversy 
In°r 6 g ® nuineness . 0 ^ the kanaka "‘emorial, I saw where part of it could be checked out. 

n recommending imperial expansions, it also stated that the conduction of specific rail- 
roads »ould bo required in Manchuria. That ,aa before Japan ^panded^tTlSS. 

Which as A- now recall was another expansion Tanaka had recommended. I went to the Chinese 
embassy in Washington and asked for access to detailed maps of Manchuria and probably 

“*£! to l the same purpose, which - explained. The embassy not only let me study its 
maps at the chancellery - it let me take some home to work on at night. 

r , Ihe , long and short is that the railroads Tanaka had said would have be be built were, 
after xanaka presented his memorial to the emperor, actually built, precisely as he said 

they should be. My present recollection is that all that Tanaka had urged on the emperor 
had thereafter been built. 

, M* t'J' n ° W haVe 110 recollec tion of what else the memorial urged but it was not limited 
to ,Tachuna and on the basis of it I did write a story that was, for a picture magazine, 
oo long, ior some reason Click decided to gin it less space than we'd discussed. That 
could have been the space required for other ’stories. So, much of the content was replaced 
by visualization on a map of the orient. * 


with a single exception, I was correct in predicting what Japan would do. I do not 
U&nt to give the wrong impression: I did not predict when Japan would do it. I also had no 
concept of when Japan would expand its expansionist policies and acts. The one mistake I 
made was predicting an attack on the^mur Hiver line, the southern border of Siberia 
separating it and Manchuria, which had been Chinese, until Japan conquered it. All else 
that Japan did I predicted, caccurately, if very generally, particularly where visuali- 
zation was substituted for text. 
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That issue of u lick appeared about 10 days before the Japanese attack on Pearl 

Harbor. 

The Sunday of that attack my sister-in-law Hazel, who then lived in the Norfolk 
area, was up visiting. She had a friend named ^red who was a meteoroligist at National 
Airport, then just opened. (The original National Airport was where the Pentagon was built.) 
She asked me to drive her out to see him. Id.1 and I waited in the car while she went to 
the tower in which he worked. °oon she returned with him. They were in a state of shock. 

That was afternoon, before December's early darkness. I do not recall precisely 
what time it was but it was after we'd had lunch. Fred told us about the attack on Pearl 
harbor, which had not been reported on radio news and wasn't until FDR's official announce- 
ment of it that night. I asked him how he knew and he said that airport tower had reported 
it to airport tower. And for all the towers that had been informed, not a word had gotten 
out and reached the papers and radio stations and networks. 

Ih retrospect 1 now wonder why the word had not gotten out from the reporting of 
Hawaiian radio stations, particularly those in the radio networks, but it didn't. 

Early the next morning I was at the office of Mrs. Kathryn C. Blackbur^, second in 
charge of the Office of Government Reports. She asked for all the research J had for this 
lick story, I gave it to her in thd^ie days before xeroxing, and she fed it to reporters 
and columnists. 

"KG" or ’Casey" as she was known, was a motherly woman who went out of her way to 
help younger people get started. She'd had a similar function in World War I, when she 
was on the staff of the Creel Commission. We got to be good friends and were before this. 

Her liking of young people and her desire to help them coincided with a national 
need, particularly after ^earl Harbor, when the government required bright young m-i nHg and 
energetic bodies. 1 rei erred a number of people to u asey , who placed them in government 
agencies, from which they could and did make their own ways into other positions. Of those 
I recommended to C as ey two who were closer friends I remember clearly. One was ri . Robert 
il ofeers , who had been editor of ‘-’lick, and the other was Sidney Kaufman, who had been an 
assistant to Walter Wanger when Wanger was a top Hollywood producer. After the war Rogers 
saved the f ail i n g WQQW, then the second good— music station in the entire country, and 
became its majority owner before he sold his interest to HKO and he became managero of the 
/National Symphony. (He later organized and ran what was known as "Eggheads for Eisenhower.) 
Sidney later produced the Macbeth that won an Emmy for NBC-TV and then he went into the 
commercial end of movies, selling and producing them. The se lling was to TV, as I recall. 

produced movies in India and Jugoslavia, that I recall, and even an anti-Klan movie 
in Louisiana. C o e. zqitK U, : 

This morning I wrote Sol of what the death of the former Washington representative 
of the Anti-Defamation Teague reminded me. I referred to my friendship*' with a predecessor, 
(Rabbi) Paul Richman. During the Truman administration the ADL had no contact wSli the 
White House. When Paul told me this I was stunned. I immediately arranged it through Casey, 
who was on the Truman White House staff. 

In recent years there has been almost no attention to the fact that J. Edgar Hoover 
had been informed of the Japanese plan to attack Pearl Harbor and just sat on it. To the 
best of my knowledge this did not come out in the Peral Harbor investigation. There were 
other ways in which this attack had been indicated as likely or planned and all was ig- 
nored. Aside from these failings, J^d how costly they were! ! ! — someone in tg^ government, 
especially in the State department, should have done with the Tanaka Memorial what I did. 



